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The Alternative Teacher Education Program (ATEP) at 
Kent State University features the selection of academically able 
students, an inter-institutional planning council, the matching of a 
master teacher with a preservice teacher for 2-year period, an 
individualized course of study jointly designed by the faculty 
advisor and student, and the replacement of pre-professional teacher 
education coursework with a series of inquiry-oriented seminars. This 
practice profile describes the student, faculty, school district and 
program characteristics, ancf also implementation requirements. Charts 
synthesize the program components in terms of ideal, acceptable, and 
unacceptable practices. (JD) 
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ABSraaCT KE^ACnCE EE?DEIIE 
JOj^/^riiative Teacfaer Eciiication Program 



I* HXXIECT EEHDGRA£&ICS 
Stndenfc Oiaracteristics 



cohort Size: 



Student 

Characteristics: 



Cdllege 
Affiliation: 



certification: 



Age/Sex: 



Between 25 and 30 students are selected eac±i Spring 
Semester to form a Cdiort group. 



Interested students ccmrplete a rigorous application process 
designed to evaluate: 

Academic ability (g.p.a. (3.4/4.0) 
Writing ability 

Critical thinking and problem solving 
Interpersonal skills 
leadership potential 

Academic aptitute (A.C.T. combined score of 25+) 



Minority, physically challenged, 
students are encouraged to apply. 



and non-traditional 



Approximately half of all students are enrolled in both the 
Honors Cbllege and another college. 

Approximc\tely half are enrolled as majors in the Cdllege of 
Education. 

About one-third are enrolled in the Cdllege of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Hie remaining one-sixth are enrolled in the College of Fine 
and Professional Arts. 

AIEP students may seek certification in any teaching field. 
Hie majority seek certification in two secondary areas. 
About one-third seek certification in early childhood, 
elementary, and/or special education. Ten percent seek 
certification in K-12 specialty areas (art and music) . 

Overall, most students will graduate with certification in 
two aireas. Ifcese areas represent 22 teaching fields. 

Students ages range frcm 19 to 43. Ten are considered 
"non-traditional" based on university criteria. Thirty- 
three females and and 10 males are enrolled in the first 
two cohorts. 
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Tteacher Characteristics 



University 

F&cultv: Four College of Education faculty inembers teach seminars. 

Diese faculty are members of the following d^rtments: 
Teacher Develcpnent and CXirriculum Studies and Educational 
Foundations. Faculty are chosen for their inquiry-oriented 
teaching styles and their reputation as excellent teacher- 
scholars. 

School-Based 

Mentors: Forty three teacher volvmteers recanmended by university 

facul"^ and school district administrators serve as 
mentors. 

Potential inentors, \Aio have at least three years of 
teaching esq^erience, are nominated on the following 
critera: use of a varei^ of teaching methods; development 
of positive relationships within the school (students, 
parents, administrators, colleagues) ; willingness to work 
and share classroom with an undergraduate student for an 
extended time period. AIEP students and ment.rs jointly 
decide to work together during the student's first semester 
in the program. 



LEVEL NUMBER 

Hi^ School 21 

Junior Hi^i/Middle School 5 

Elementary 8 

Special Education 4 

Specialty (art, music) 5 



School District Choracterigtics 

Denjograpiiics: Mentorships are located in four counties in Northeaster 

Ctio and include 12 public school districts, 23 public and 
one private school Die schools are located in urban, 
suburban, and rural areas. Die individual distrcits and 
schools vary in socioeconcmic status and size. 

Pru uram Characteristics 

The program is designed to produce beginning teadiers vdio are conpetent in both 
the art and the craft of teaciiing. Special features of the program include the 
selection of academically able students, an inter-institutional Planning Council, 
the matching of a mafrt'i=^r teacher with a preservice teacher for a two-year period, 
the individualized course of stu(^ jointly designed by the faculty advisor and 
student, and the replacement of pre-prnfessional teacher education coursework 
with a series of inquiry-oriented seminars. 
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Hiis program uses a systematic apporach to identify, recruit and select 
academically talented undergraduate students for a highly personalized teacher 
education program. Hie preservice teadiers participate in thril^ hcAirs of 
accelerated, individualized courswork and field experiences sAiidi have as their 
core a sequence of research-basted seminars, Ihree seminars (4 credit hours 
each) , Inquiry into Teadiing, Inquiry into Learning, and Inquiry into ScJiooling, 
are taken in subsequent semesters. Each is ocmbined with practica (mentorships) 
in whidi the conc^jts learned in the seminars are validated. Ihe three seminars 
are followed ^ a full-semester internship which is acccEcrpanied by a seminar, 
Eeseardi in Teadiing (18 total credit hours) . The program ijicorporates extant 
reseadi on teadiing, learning and schools as it involves preservice teachers in 
conducting their own research. In additional to the 30 credit hour professional 
studies ccBiponent, the preservice teacher takes a broad background of coursework 
in the liberal arts. 

Instruction is research- and inquiry-based. Ihe seminars are discursive , with a 
different mode of inquiry for each; sociological for the first, psychological for 
the second, critical thinking for the third. Ihe field e^^^eriences are 
substantial and sustained, promoting strong relationships among students and 
their mentors and enphasizing continual inquiry into teacidng/learning/schooling. 
Eacii student carpletes a research project during the internship. 

n. IMEIIMEOTmilCN EBQCnEEMENIS 

ODSTS: Budget Considerations incliide: 

- Stipends fo.: mentor teachers 

- Stipends for Sriiool Personnel and Planning Council 

- Graduate Assistant (research) 

- 1/2 time Project Coordinator 

- f acull^ instructional time for seminars 

An annual estimate for these expenses at our xaniversity is $64,000. 



TRAINING: Sessions are held for mentor teachers each semester Discussions 
have a problem-solving orientation. Each surame" a one-^week training 
session is held for potential mentors on supc .'ising students in 
field experiences. 

MftlERIArS/ 

BgDHMENT: No special materials or equipment are required. 

HaRSONNEL: In addition to the university faculty members teach the seminars 
and the mentor teachers vdio provide si^yport to students during field 
e35)eriences, the project has required a faculty coordinator and an 
administrative coordinator. 

CnSANIZAXICNAL 
ARRANCSMENES: 

No additional organizational arrangements were needed to inplement 
the program. 
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I. A. Organizing and Maintaining Partnerships 



COMPONENT: ESTi^BLISHING A COLLABORATIVE tLANNING COUNCIL 
I^EAL ACCEPTABLE UNACCEPTABLE 



1. Identify project "stakeholders" e.g. 
College of Education faculty, Faculty 
from Arts and Sciences, Honors College 
representatives, representatives from 
cooperating school districts and college 
students, who are interested in program 
development in Teacher Education. 

2. Appoint a Planning Council? make clear 
the responsibilities of development, 
implementation, monitoring, and 
evaluation. 

3. Identify i^^reas for specific study. 
Members volunteer to ser^^e on task force 
in identified area; each task force has 
constituent representation: 

* recruitment and selection of students 

* program design 

* advising 

* mentoring 

4. Plan and specify a calendar of 
regular meetings (with special 
consideration to school personnel 
constraints) and a roster of 
participants. 

5. Provide agendas for each meeting and 
subsequent minutes for each meeting which 
allow for and encourage interaction among 
members • 



G 
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1. Same as ideal. 



2. Same as ideal < 



3. Whole group 
contributes to the 
design of each aspect 
of the program. 



4. Call meetings on an 
as-needed basis. 



5. Structure the 
agenda at the onset of 
each meeting; provide 
minutes. 



1. Select an advisory committee 
who are not broadly represented 
or who are pressured to be part 
of the group. 



2. Do not specify roles and 
responsibilities. 



3. Program director presents all 
aspects of the program with 
little input from the group. 



4. Call meetings randomly. 



5. Have no structure to the 
meetings. 



I. B. Organizing and Maintaining Partnerships 



COMPONENT: IDENTIFYING PR0GR2U1 COMPONENTS 



IDEAL 



1. Review literature on teacher education 
program development in identified areas 
of study. 

2. Assess key interests of Planning 
Council through Nominal Group Process 
Technique (N.G.T.) using the questions, 
"What should an alternative program for 
academically talented students be?" 

3. Determine key "informants" and experts 
to advise Planning Council on matters of 
program design: 

* recent graduates 

* school experts 

* curriculum experts 

4. Establish a sorting structure for data 
collected, e.g., Cruickshank's (1983) 
categories. 

5. Review findings from data collection 
and select most relevant program 
elements. 

6. Establish subcommittees to determine 
the scope of work for each "improvement" 
identified. 



ACCEPTABLE 
1. Same as ideal 



2. Use Delphi 
Technique or 
structured interview 
to get Planners' 
perception. 

3. Same as ideal 



4. Same as ideal 



5. Same as ideal 



6. Same as ideal 



UNACCEPTABLE 



1. Use opinion or past personal 
experience as basis for decision- 
making. 

2. Project director formulates 
the program components. 



3. Do not consult with others; 
make all decisions independently. 



4. S'ort data on hunch. 



5. Select program elements of 
choice. 



6. Have project director 
determine all improvements. 
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I. C. Organizing and Maintaining Partnerships 



IDEAL 



COMPONENT: SUPPORT FEATURES 
ACCEPTABLE 



1. Representatives of the faculty from 
the Honors College, College of Arts and 
Science, and College of Fine and 
Professional Arts as well as students 
volunteer to participate as members of the 
Planning Council. 



2. Representatives from the public schools 
receive a stipend for participating on 
Planning Council. 

3. Mentors receive a stipend each semester 
for their work with students. 

4. Mentors may enroll in a tuition-free 
two credit hour workshop which is designed 
to provide teachers with knowledge of 
current trends and issues in the 
supervision of students during field 
experiences ♦ 



1. Faculty members from 
external colleges are 
selected by their 
college administrators 
and students are 
appointed to participate 
on Planning Council. 

2» Same as ideal 



3. Same as ideal 



4. Workshop tuition for 
mentors is partially 
funded. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

1. No external college represent- 
atives or students participate. 



2» Public school members of 
the Planning Council do not 
receive a stipend. 

3. Mentors do not receive a 
stipend. 



4. Mentors must pay full tuition 
for workshop. 



I. D. Organizing and Maintaining Partnerships 



COMPONENT: EVIDENCE OP SUCCESSFUL COLLABORATION 



IDEAL 

!• Fonnal program evaluation is completed 
each year by at leaot 75% of the Planning 
Council members. The written evaluation 
includes self-report, quantitative (forced 
choice) and qualitative (open-ended) data. 



2. Criteria are used to define successful 
collaboration: 

* 90% of membership attend all or most of 
meetings 

* Quantitative data reflects agreement by 
achieving a mean of 2 or less on a 5 
point scale (l=agree; 5~disagree) 

* Qualitative data reflects members 
contributions, personal benefits, 
positive and negative aspects of 
collaboration, and suggest 
improvements. 

3. At least 75% of all Planning Council 
members attend each meeting. 



ACCEPTABLE 

1. Formal program 
evaluation is completed 
every two years by at 
least 60% of the 
Planning Council 
members . Evaluation 
information also is 
collected informally at 
meetings. 

2. Same as ideal 



3. At least 60% of all 
Planning Council members 
attend each meeting. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

1. No formal program evaluation 
is conducted. Evaluation infor- 
mation is collected informally 
meetings . 



2. Set of criteria for defining 
successful collaboration is 
developed. 



3. Meetings are attended by less 
than 60% of the membership. 



I. D. Organizing and Maintaining Partnerships 



COMPONENT: 



EVIDENCE OP SUCCESSFUL COLLABORATION 



IDEAL 



ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



4. Spontaneous collaboration is encouraged, 
facilitated, and sustained by program 
staff: 

* among mentors in various schools 



4. Spontaneous 
collaboration is 
encouraged but not 
facilitated or sustained 
by project staff. 



4. Spontaneous collaboration 
does not occur. 



districts 



~ shared lists of names/numbers 

- arranged meetings 

* among faculty within various program 
areas 

- shared information about designing 
individualized programs for students 

- arranged informal meetings 

* among four "alternative" teacher 
education programs in College of 
Education 

- research-based collaborative articles 
and presentations 

- working together to design and 
improve programs 
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II « A. Recruitment and Selection Process 



IDEAL 

1. Identify students who are academically 
successful in college and develop a pool 
of potential candidates. Criteria for 
success in college: 

* grade point of 3.4 or better 

* ACT combined score of at least 25 



2. Send personalized letters of invitation 
to potential candidates with a clear 
description of the program. 

3. Hold information generating sessions 
for students to ask questions and discuss 
concerns with program faculty and students 
in the program. 

4. Develop criteria which address the 
qualities of students entering the program 
and the program goals: 

a) Academic ability 

b) Ability to plan and work independently 

c) Ability to understand, analyze, and 
synthesize concepts 

d) Writing ability 

e) Interpersonal communication skills 

f) Leadership petentiaT 

g) Critical thinking ability 

h) Commitment to teaching 

i) Breadth of life experiences 



AG 



ONENT: STUDENTS 

ACCEPTABLE 
1. Same as ideal 



UNACCEPTABLE 

1. Providing a random pool 
of candidates with no regard 
for academic success. 



2 . Send letters to 
potential candidates. 



2. Send form letter. 



3. Same as ideal 



3. Have no question and 
answer session. 



4 . Identification 
criteria are specified 
but are unrelated to 
program goals. 



4. No criteria are specified 
for admission. 



1 



II. A. Recruitment and S'clection Process (Continued) 



COMPONENT : STUDENTS 



IDEAL 

5. Provide an application process which is 
challenging for the student. The 
application should allow for data to be 
collected for the assessment of specific 
criteria related to program goals: 

* Transcripts (a) 

* Letters of recommendations (b,c,e,f) 

* Writing samples (c,d,g,h) 

* Personal data sheet (i) 

6. A team approach is used to review 
applications and to select students. The 
team is composed of university faculty 
members, school personnel^ and student in 
the program. 

7. Selected students represent a 
heterogeneous group differing in content 
area specialization, grade level of 
certification sought, and background (e.g., 
non-traditional, minority and handicapped 
students are viewed as beneficial to 
program) . 



ACCEPTABLE 
5. Same as ideal 



6 . A team composed of 
university faculty reads 
applications and selects 
students. 



7. Top-ranked applicants 
are selected without 
regard to content area 
specialization or type 
of certification sought. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

5. Application process is a 
formality and not used to 
select students. 



6. All applicants that apply 
are accepted without review. 



7. Selected students represent 
a relatively homogeneous grouping 
No attempt is made to select 
non-traditional , minority 
handicapped students. 



.13 
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II. B, Recruitment and Selection Process 



COMPONENT - SCHOOL-BASED MENTORS 



IDEAL 

1. Teachers who are viewed as outstanding 
in the classroom and in working with 
university students are identified by 
College of Education faculty, student 
teaching supervisors , current mentors , 
Planning Council members, and school 
district administrators through a 
nomination process. A pool of potential 
mentors is developed. Criteria: 
* knowledgeable in field/content area 
flexible 
organized 
reflective 
"willing to serve" 
encouraging 

desire to advance profession 
enthusiasm for teaching 
risk-taking orientation 



2. Schools districts are sent names of the 
mentors and their cooperation for teacher 
participation is sought, 

3. Personalized letters of invitation are 
sent to potential mentors with a clear 
description of the program. 



ACCEPTABLE 
1. Same as ideal 



2. Same as ideal 



3 . Send form letters 
and program brochures 
to potential mentors. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

1. Teachers are randcMy 
assigned by university or 
school administrators to 
work with students. No 
recommendations are 
permitted from other 
sources. 



2. No additional information 
is sent to school districts. 



3, No letters are sent. 
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II. B. Recruitment and Selection Process (Continued) 



COMPONENT - SCKOOL-BASED MENTORS 



IDEAL 

4* Information gathering sessions are held 
for teachers to meet students and to 
explore the roles and responsibilities of 
ATEP mentors. 

* two year commitment 

* weekly contract 

* contractual arrangement 

5. Teachers who determine their desire to 
mentor are provided with mentor application 
forms used for matching mentors with 
students; student complete similar forms 
to share in person with prospective 
mentors . 

6. Students review mentor application forms 
and visit prospective mentors' classroom. 



ACCEPTABLE 
4. Same as ideal 



5* Provide opportunity 
for face-to-face 
discussion of teachers 
and students to get 
acquainted. 



6 • Students vis it 
classrooms to meet 
prospective mentors. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

4. No information sessions 
are held. 



5* No application process 
is used. 



6. No classrooms or teachers 
are visited. 
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III. A. Instructional Content 



COM] 

IDEAL 



1. Four seminars (13-17 semester credit 
hours) replace the pre-prof essional 
coursework required for traditional teacher 
education students. Coursework replaced 
is: 

* Intro to Education (2 hours) 

* Human Development and Learning 
(3 hours) 

* School aad Society (3 hours) 

* Models of Teaching (2 hours) 

* Principles of Educational Media 
{2 hours) 

* Student Teaching Seminar (2 hours) 

* other coursework as decided by 
student and advisor 

2. Full semester internship (10 - 15 
semester hours) replaces student teaching 
(8 hours) required for traditional teacher 
education students. 
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PROGRAM DESIGN 



ACCEPTABLE 



1. Four seminars replace 
some of the pre- 
professional coursework 
required in traditional 
program . Student and 
advisor jointly 
determine which courses 
are replaced. 



UNACCEPTABLE 



1. Students must take most or 
all of the pre-prof essional 
coursework required in the 
traditional teacher education 
program in addition to four 
seminars. Student has little 

.ut in designing his/her 
V cational program. 



2. Same as ideal 2, Students complete tradi- 

tional sequence of six weeks 
of coursework followed by 
eight to ten weeks of student 
teaching during final semester. 



III. B. Instructional Content 

COMPONENT: 

IDEAL 

Im Nature/Choice of Content 

* Content is presented in an inquiry- 
oriented format which addresses two 
major questions: 

- Who and what is a teacher? 

- Who, where, and how do teachers 
teach? 

* Teaching students in classrooms is 
approached from a phenomenological 
perspective which considers the many 
sociological aspects that operate 
within classroom settings. 

* The implications of teacher roles and 
styles as they interact with students, 
who have their own individual roles 
and characteristics, are explored. 



2. Secfuencinq/Intearation of Content 

* Content learned in seminar is applied 
during field experiences. Students 
observe teachers and students in 
classrooms to c :>llect information 
about: 

- questioning techniques 

- classroom atmosphere 

- teacher style, etc. 

* Field placement experiences are 
discussed in seminar. Observations 
and topics are explored on the basis 
of: 

- current research 

- personal value system 

- teacher goals, roles, etc. 



INQUIRY INTO TEACHING SEMINAR 



ACC PTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



1. Nature/choice of 

Content 

* Seminar is selected 
from course offer- 
ings in place. Two 
major questions are 
addressed. 

* Selected seminar 
approaches the 
nature of teaching 
from a phenomenolo- 
gical perspective. 

* The implications of 
teacher and student 
roles , styles , char- 
acteristics, and 
classroom inter- 
actions are 
explored. 

2. Secfuencinq/Inteara- 

tion of Content 

* Same as ideal 



1. Nature/Choice of Content 

* Student completes traditional 
coursework: 

- Intro to Education 

- Approaches to Teaching 

* Coursework does not explicitly 
approach the nature of teaching 
from a phenomenological per- 
spective. 

* Differences in teacher and 
student roles, styles, 
characteristics, and class- 
room interactions are 
described. No effort is made 
to discuss the implications of 
such differences. 



2 . Secaiencing/Integration 

of Content 
* No attempt is made to integrate 

field experiences with course 

content. 



* Same as ideal 

* No discussion of field - • 
experiences occurs in 
classwork or experiences 
are not related to current 
research, values, etc. 



Ill* Instructional Content (Continued) 

COHPONBNT: 

IDEAL 



3* Scope of Content 

Key topics are presented in terras of how 
they affect the teaching situation: 

* How does the affective dimension of 
classroom environment influence the 
behavior and interactions of teachers 
and students? 

* How do different styles of learning 
and teaching affect each other? 

* How do teachers engage students in 
learning? 

* How might one explore an aspect of the 
teaching/learning situation that 
interests him/her? 
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INQUIRY INTO TEACHING SEMINAR 
ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



3. Scope of Content 
Key topics are 
presented in terms of 
how they operate in 
classroom settings: 

* Why does the affec- 
tive dimension of 
classroom environ- 
ment influence 
teachers and 
students? 

* What styles of 
learning and teach- 
ing make good 

student/teacher 
matches? 

* What methods do 
teacher use to 
encourage student 
participation? 

* What does research 
on teaching tell us 
about var ious 
issues? How might 
one apply this 
knowledge in the 
future? 



3* Scope of Content 

Key topics are presented in lectu 
format to answer these questions: 

* What is the affective dimension 
of the classroom envi ronm-^nt ? 

* What are the different styles 
of learning and teaching? 

^ What is motivation? 

* What have we learned from 
research? 



II* B. Instruction Content (Continued) 



COMPOME 

IDEAL 

4» Ose of Content/Assignments 

Students complete written assignments 

that integrate key topics presented and 

discussed in seminar with planned field 

experiences: 



Obaervational Analysis 

* A£ter observing atypical classrooms 
(pre-school^ special educationr 
alternative high school) , students 
describe interactions, state their 
feelings about the classroom 
environments, and explain their 
feelings based both on personal values 
and knowledge of research findings. 
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INQUIRY INTO TEACHING SEMINAR 



ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



4* Use of Content/ 

Ass ignments 
Students complete 
written assignments 
that integrate key 
topics presented and 
discuss ed in seminar 
with available field 
experiences : 



4. Use of Content Assignments 
Students complete written assignmer 
to expand their knowledge base or 
explore their personal feelings, 
attempt is made to integrate k 
topics : 



Observational Observational Analysis 

Analysis * Students observe classrooms and 

* Same as ideal analyze them using various 

observational instruments. Theii 
feelings about the classroom are 
not explored or explained in 
writing. 



Ill* C. Instructional Content 



COMPONEHT: INQUIRY INTO LEARNING SEMINAR 



IDEAL 



I* Nature/Choice of Content 

^ Content is presented in a format which 

considers two major questions about 

learning and instruction: 

- How do students learn? 

- How do teachers design, implement 
and evaluate instruction? 

^ Learning theories and instructional 
design are approached from an empirical 
perspective which is supported by 
research data^ The implications 
research data have on instruction are 

• explored. 

I* S equencing/Integration of Content 
•ontent learned in seminar is applied 
luring field experiences: 

• Reinforcement techniques 
Developmental level of students 
Affective and cognitive objectives 



ACCEPTABLE 

!♦ Nature/Choice of 
Content 

* Selected seminar 
approaches the 
nature of learning 
from an empirical 
perspective. 



* Seminar is selected 
from course 
offerings in place. 
Two major questions 
are addressed. 



2« Sequencing/Integra- 
tion of Content 
Content learned in 
seminar is applied 
during field 
experiences when 
possible. 



UNACCEPTABLE 



1. Nature/Choice of Content 
* Coursework does not explicitly 
approach the nature of learning 
from an empirical perspective. 



* Students complete traditional 
coursework : 

- Human Growth and Development 

- Learning Theories 



2* Sequencing/Integration of 
Content 

Content learned in coursework is no 
applied to field experiences 
Students are not required to observ 
actual teachers and students or t 
practice teaching using conten 
learned. 



?3 
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III. C* Instructional Content 

COMPONENT: 

IDEAL 



3* Scope of Content 

Key topics are presented in terms of how 
they affect the teaching/learning 
situation: 



How do I strxicture the learning 
environment based on behaviorist, 
cognitivist, humanist, and other 
theories? 

How do I synthesize learning theories 
to design instruction and to develop 
teaching strategies that work for me 
and my students? 



* How do I approach content and design 
instiruction to meet important cognitive 
and affective goals? 



* How do I identify and solve classroom 
problems based on the knowledge gained 
from different learning theories? 
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INTO LEARNING SEMINAR 



ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



3. Scope of Content 
Key topics are presented 
in terms of how they 
operate in learning 
situations. 



3. Scope of Content 
Key topics are presented in 
lecture format to answer 
these questions: 



* Same as ideal 



* How do behaviorists, cogniti 
vists and humanists teach? 



* How do I synthesize 
learning theories to 
design instruction 
and to develop 
effective teaching 
strategies • 

* What are the ways in 
which I might 
approach content to 
meet important 
cognitive and 
affective goals? 

* How might I identify 
and solve classroom 
problems, based on 
knowledge of 
different learning 
theories, in the 
future? 



* How do behaviorists, cogniti 
vists, humanists and other 
learning theorists design 
instruction? 



* What are cognitive and 
affective goals? 



* What are the different 
learning theories? 



0 



III. C. Instructional Content 



IDEAL 



COMPONENT: INQUIRY INTO LEARNING SEMINAR 

ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



4. Use of Content /Assignments 
Students complete written assignments and 
projects that integrate key topics 
presented and discussed in seminar with 
field placement experiences: 

* Learning Theories Paper 

Using a real-life example based on their 
experience and/or observations, students 
synthesize two learning theories from two 
different perspectives and show how both 
may be used together to achieve cla5>srooB 
goals. 

* Examination 

Applying the components of learning 
theories to real-life situations, students 
analyze the similarities and differences 
among theories as they are applied to new 
problems and in terms of the assumptions 
made by the theorists. 



4. Use of Content/ 
Assignments 



* Learning Theories 

Paper 
Same as ideal 



* Examinations 
Same as ideal 



4. Use of Content/ 
Assignments 



* Learning Theories 
Paper 

Students explain two or more 
learning theories as described 
by theorists. 



* Examinations 
Students answer objective 
and/or essay questions related 
to key topics presented in class 
and readings. 



Ill, C, Instructional Content 

COMPONENT: 

IDEAL 



* Instructional Design Unit 
After selecting a topic area in a specific 
field of study and with a specific group 
of students, students develop a mini- 
instructional design unit that includes: 

- descriptions of the learners, the 
resources, and the constraints of the 
learning environment 

- cognitive and affective objectives 

- a learning hierarchy that shows the 
prerequisite relationships among the 
objectives 

- evaluation criteria for each objective 

- instructional procedures and strategies 
for each objective explained in terms 
of the learning and instruction 
theoretical bases 

- students use their units with actual 
students. If necessary, they revise 
it for future use. 
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)UIRY INTO LEARNING SEMINAR 

ACCEPTABLE UNACCEPTABLE 



* Instructional Design * Instructional Design Unit 

Unit Students write lessons plans 

Students develop unit that include behavioral 
for students but do not objectives, materials, 
use it in their teaching strategies, and 
classrooms, ovaluation procedures or 

test items. These plans 
may or may not be used with 
actual students. 



III. D. Instructional Content 

COMPONENT: 



1. Nature/Choice of Content 

* Content is presented in an inquiry- 
oriented eormat which addresses two 
major questions. 

- How does the school as an institution 
and society as a whole influence 
educational policies and practices? 

- How have the dominant belief systems 
that have emerged in the American 
historical and social context directly 
influenced educational endeavors? 

* The situation of the lives of teachers 
and students in schools is approached 
from an ethnographic perspective and a 
critical analysis of assumptions and 
implications rooted to ideology. 



* The implications of teachers and 
students lives in schools as they 
relate to others in the school, 
community and larger socie^ * are 
explored. Students are encouraged to 
clarify their beliefs abut these 
implications and to suggest ways in 
which they might make improvements* 
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INQUIRY INTO SCHOOLING SEMINAR 



1. Nature/Choice of 

Content 
* Seminar is selected 

from course 

offerings in place. 

Two major questions 

are addressed: 



1. Nature Choice of Content 
* Student completes traditional 
coursework: 

- School and Society 



* Selected seminar 
approaches the 
nature of schooling 
from ethnographic 
and social criticism 
perspectives. 

* Same as ideal 



* Coursework does not explicitly 
approa::h the nature of schoolin 
from athnographic and social 
criticism perspecti/es. 



* Students are taught what to 
expect in the schools and how 
to operate within the education 
system as it exists today. No 
effort is made to discuss the 
implications of the system, nor 
are students encouraged to make 
improvements . 



III. D. Instructional Content 

COMPONENT: 

IDEAL 



2. Sequencing/Integration of Content 

* Content learned in seminars is used to 

• help students move from unexamined 
personal perspectives and views to the 
sharing of them, and finally to the 
examination of educational literature 
and research, which is then used to 
support or to refute personal views. 

- Desegregation 

- Mainstreaming 

- Student Rights 



* Content learned in seminar is applied 
during field experiences. Students 
reflect on situations they have seen in 
their schools, discuss the implications 
of such situations, and relate these 
observations to research. 

- Tracking 

- Test administration 

- Teacher and student behavior 

- Administrative concerns 

* Content learned in seminars is used to 
help students analyze social forces and 
to assist them in shifting their 
perspective from that of student to 
that of teacher. 
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INTO SCHOOLING SEMINAR 



ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



. Secfuencinq/Inteqra- 

tion of Content 
Content learned in 
seminars is used to 
help students 
understand their 
personal perspec- 
tives, serves as a 
means for discussing 
topics, and is then 
used to evaluate the 
strengths and 
weaknesses of 
various positions. 



2. Secmencinq/Inteqration of 
Content 

* No attempt is made to relate 
the educational literature 
and research to students' 
personal perspectives. 
Students are not required 
to examine or support their 
views. 



* Same as ideal 



* No attempt is make to 
integrate seminar content 
with field experiences. 



* Same as ideal 



* Content is not explicitly 
designed to assist students 
movement from the students' 
to the teachers' perspective. 
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III. D. Instructional Content 



COMPONENT: INQ 



IDEAL 



3* ScoT3e of Content 

Key topics are presented in terms of how 
they affect the schooling situation: 



* How do the bureaucratic characteristics 
of the school as an organization impact 
on the teacher's role? 



* How do the characteristics of the 
organizational structure influence the 
teaching/learning process? 



* What are the implications of the 
relationship that exists between the 
formal and hidden curriculum? 



* How do major legislative and legal 
decisions impact on schooling? 
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INTO SCHOOLING SEMINAR 



ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



3* Scope of Content 
Key topics are presented 
in terms of how they 
operate within schools: 



3* Scope of Content 

Key topics are presented in 

lecture format to answer these 

questions: 



* Why do bureaucratic 
characteristics of 
the school impact on 
the teacher's role? 



* What are the bureaucratic 
characteristics of schools? 



* Why do character- 
istics of the 
organizational 
structure influence 
the teaching/ 
learning process? 

* What is the 
relationship between 
the formal and the 
hidden curriculum? 



* What characteristics of the 
organizational structure 
influence the teaching/ 
learning process? 



* What is the difference between 
the formal and the hidden 
curriculum? 



What major 
legislative and 
legal decisions have 
impacted on 
schooling? 



* What were the major legislative 
and legal educational decisions 



Ill* D, Instructional Content 



component: inquiry into schooling seminar 



IDEAL 

4* Use of Content/Assignments 
Students complete written assignments that 
integrate key topics presented and 
discussed in seminar with current research 
and educational literature: 



*- Issues Paper -Students focus on one 
theme to make a detailed analysis of 
the blia sumptions underlying it and its 
implications on educational practice. 
They present two opposing points of 
view reflecting different belief 
systems expressed by intelligent, 
sensitive advocates • Their own 
opinions and any changes they have 
experienced are presented at the end 
of this analysis, 

* Examinations -Students apply key 
concepts to practical issues in 
education. 



Intellectual Journal -Students reflect 
on cjLe.ss discussions, readings, and 
field experiences by applying 
paradigms, metaphors, and conceptual 
themes analyzed as part of the course, 



ACCEPTABLE 

<• Use of Content/ 

Assignments 
Same as ideal 



* Issue Paper - 
Same as ideal 



* Examinations - 
Same as ideal 



* Intellectual Journal 
Same as ideal 



UNACCEPTABLE 

4. Use of Content/Assignments 
Students complete written assign- 
ments that address key topics 
presented and/or discussed as 
part of their coursework. No 
attempt is made to integrate 
key topics. 

* Issue Paper - Either no issue 
paper is completed or assign- 
ment reflects personal biases 
or unexamined viewpoints of 
students. Supportive research 
and/or opinions are not included 
in the paper. 



* Examination - Students answer 
objective and/or essay questions 
related to key topics presented 
in class and readings. 

* I ntellectual Journal - Students 
present their thoughts related tc 
class activities, readings, and 
field experiences by comparing 
them to key topics. 
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III. E. Instructional Content 



COMPONENT: RESEARCH TJX TEACHING SEMINAR 



IDEAL 

!• Nature/Choice of Content 

* Content is presented in an inquiry- 
oriented format which addresses two 
major questions: 

- How did I learn to teach? 

- How "'ill I continue to learn about 
teac^^ing? 

* The implications of actual teaching in 
schools are explored. The choices made 
by teachers and the behavior exhibited 
by teachers are discussed. 

2* Secruencing/lntearation of Content 

* Content learned in previous seminars 
and field experiences is applied during 
internship semester. 



* Internship experiences are integrated 
with knowledge and approached from 
personal and philosophical 
perspectives. 



ACCEPTABLE 

!• Nature Choice of 

Content 
* Same as ideal 



* Same as ideal 



2. Sequencing/Integra- 
tion of Content 
* Same as ideal 



* Same as ideal 



UNACCEPTABLE 

1. Nature/Choice of Content 

* Student completes traditional 
student teaching seminar. 



* Teaching situations are 
described and discussed 
without considering the 
implications of choices 
and behavior. 



Segijencing/lntegration of 
Content 



* Students did not learn same 
content in previous coursework 
therefore they do not have a 
common knowledge base. 

* No attempt is made to integrate 
knowledge base with current 
experiences. 
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Ill, E. Instructional Content 



COMPONENT: RESEARCH IN TEACHING SEMINAR 



IDEAL 

3* Scope of Content 

Key topics are generated by the professor 
and students in terms of how they affect 
the teaching situations: 

* How do I modify the learning 
environment to improvement 
interactions, achievement, students « 
self-esteem, motivation, etc.? 

* How do I fine-tune my style of teaching 
to meet students • needs and 
abilities? 

* How do I select content to design 
instruction that fulfills curricular 
expectations and also meets students' 
needs and abilities? 

* How successful am I at identifying and 
solving classroom problems? 

<• Use of Content /Assignments 
Students complete written projects that 
synthesize their learning and experiences 
in the program. 



ACCEPTABLE 

3* Scope of Content 
Same as ideal 



4 . Use of Content/ 

Assignments 
Same as ideal 



UNACCEPTABLE 

3* Scope of Content 
No attempt is made to generate 
key topics. Students raise 
issues related to their own 
particular situations in an 
informal group process format. 
Professor may lecture on 
specific aspects of the 
teac ing situation, 

- Evaluation 

- Contacts with parents 

- Planning lessons 



4. Use of Content /Assignments 
Any written assignments 
completed by students are not 
designed to synthesize learning 
and experiences. 



III. E. Instinictional Content 

COMPONENT: RE 

IDEAL 

* liearnina-to-Teach Autobiographies 
Using information from their entry 
interviews^ applications, questionnaires, 
course evaluations, and journals, students 
construct their own stories about their 
learning--to-teach experiences . Included 
are: 

- Influential experiences that shaped my 
view of myself as a teacher 

- How I view teaching as a career 

- Level of my commitment to teaching 

- My beliefs about the purpose of 
teaching 

- Changes and problems I've experienced 

- What being in the program taught me 

- What it was like working with my 
mentor (s) 

- Where I'll be in 2, 5, and 10 years 

* Action Research 

Using the Action Research format, students 
design, implement, evaluate, and present 
the results of an interactive classroom 
study. (See IIIB. s^^ction 4 for detailed 
explanation of design) Action research 
consists of: ' 

- Planning ~ Reflecting 

- Implementing ' - Revising 

- Observing Spiraling 

Honors College students may combine this 
project with their theses. 



IN TEACHING SEMINAR 



ACCEPTABLE 

* Learnincf to Teach 

Autobiographies 
Using available 
information, students 
construct their own 
stories about their 
learning-to-teach 
experiences. The eight 
items listed in IDEAL 
column are included in 
the autobiography. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

* Learninq-to-Teach 

Au t ob i oqr aph i e s 
Students do not write 
their autobiographies. 



* Action Research 
Same as ideal except 
those students unable 
to complete the 
spiraling component are 
not penalized. 



* Action Research 
Students do not design, 
implement , evaluate , and 
present an interactive 
classroom study. 



IV. A. In&tructionul Processes 



IDEAL 



COMPONENT: REFLECTIVE TEACHING STRATEGIES 

ACCEPTABLE 



ONACCEPTABLE 



!• The concept of reflection encompasses 
a way of thinking while standing apart 
from one*s self^ an inquiring attitude 
toward one's practice^ cognitively 
complex reasoning and wondering^ and the 
integration of one's knowledae and 
experience, 

2. Reflective teaching strategies are 
designed to encourage students to view 
the teaching situation as problematic^ 
requiring their input to make decisions 
and solve problems. 

3. Teaching strategies used in seminars 
are designed for active student 
participation in: 

ro le-play 1 ng/s imu 1 at i ons 
panel discussions 
teaching demonstrat i ons 
problem-generating and problem-solving 
act ivi ties 

open-ended discussions 



1. Same as ideal 



2. Same as, ideal 



3. Same as ideal 



1. Students either do not examin 
their own beliefs or do not questio 
the teachings of "experts". The 
think the way others want them t 
think. 



2. Students are not encouraged t 
view the teaching situation a 
problematic. Students are expecte 
to comply with and implemen 
decisions made by others. 



3, Teaching strategies used ar 
designed to illustrate differen 
points of view, theoretica 
positions, ch a r ac t - - i s t i cs , etc 
Students are engaged in passive 
learning much of the time: 

* list'ining to lectures 

* watching movies? 

* reeding textbooks/articles 



completing worksheets 



IV. B. Instructional Processes 



COMPONENT: NEW ROLE FOR UNIVERSITY ADVISOR 



IDEAL 

1. ATEP students meet with faculty advisor 
no less than one time per semester. 

2. Individualized educational plan is 
designed to reflect student interest, 
goals, and expertise as well as 
professional recommendations of faculty 
advisors. Student program is 
individualized through: 

* deletions 

* substitutions 

* waivers 

* enrollment in graduate level courses 

* individual research/investigations 

3. Individualized prospectus is filed by 
advisor and student by the end of the first 
semester and updated once a semester 
thereafter. 



ACCEPTABLE 

1 . ATEP students meet 
with faculty advisor 
once a year. 

2. Same as ideal 



3 . Individualized 
prospectus is filed by 
advisor and student by 
the end of the first 
year and is updated once 
a year thereafter. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

1. ATEP student and faculty 
advisor do not meet. 



2. ATEP student follows 
routine requirements within 
program area. 



3. No individualized 
prospectus is on file. 



IV. C. Instructional Processes 



IDEAL 



COMPONENT: NEW ROLE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHER 

ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



1. ATEP students and master teachers 
interview each other; this process is 
repeated until a match is made. 



2. The mentor nssumes the role and 
responsibility of "coach" or model to the 
prospective teacher. The mentor models 
the characteristics of a well-educated and 
dedicated teacher. Mentors provide the 
following assistance to the students: 

* individual direction and role modeling 

* observation and evaluation of 
interpersonal communication and 
teaching skills 

* orientation to the system of school 

* link between university coursework and 
classroom experience 

* understanding of the role of teacher 

* understanding through reflection, 
questioning and examination of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
profession of teaching 

* curriculum development 



1 . ATEP students are 
matched with an 
available master teacher 
(mentor) with whom they 
will work for four 
semesters. 

2. Same as ideal 



1. ATEP students are randomly 
assigned to teachers by the 
placement office. 



2* The mentor does not model 
the characteristics of a well 
educated^ dedicated teacher or 
does not provide the appropriate 
experiences to allow ATEP 
students to become competent, 
knowledgeable and reflective 
teachers. 
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IV. C. Instructional Processes 



IDEAL 



COMPONENT: NEW ROLE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHER 

ACCEPTABLE UNACCEP^JABLE 



3. Mentor and student work together for 
1/2 day per week during the first two 
sciinesters, one day per week during the 
thirH, and five days per week during the 
fourth (internship) semester. During this 
time, the mentor serves as the "clinical 
expert" and receives support from 
university personnel. 



3, Mentor and student 
work together on a 
variable schedule until 
the internship semester 
to F.eet the COE 
requirement of 300 hours 
of field experience . 
During this time period, 
the mentor receives 
support from university 
personnel on an "as 
needed" basis. 



3. Mentor and student do not 
meet the COE hours requirement 
for field experienne. Mentor 
receives little or no support 
from university personnel. 
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IV. C. Instructional Processes 



COMPONENTS: NEW ROLE FOR CLASSROOM T3ACHER 



IDEAL 

4* The mentor and student develop a 
contract of long term and short term goals 
per semester. At the end of the semester, 
the goals are evaluated. Students engage 
in activities such as: 
* meeting key school personnel 
grading papers 
preparing lessons 
presenting lessons 
meeting parents 
attending school functions 



ACCEPTABLE 

4* No written contract 
is developed although 
goals and evaluation 
are discussed. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

4* No goals are developed or 
evaluation conducted. 



5* Mentors take the leading role in 
developing and defining their personal and 
professional roles with ATEF students. At 
group meetings, mentors share ideas for 
procedures and activities. 



5* Mentors are given a 
suggested list of 
activities and 
guidelines which they 
may amend or es^tend in 
any way. 



5* Mentors are given a list 
of required activities which 
their students must complete 
each semester. No deviation 
from this list is acce},ted. 
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V. A. Student Evaluation Process 



COMPONENT: PRE-INTERNSHIP SEMESTERS 



IDEAL 



ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



1. Individual student knowledge 
and performance are evaluated 
each semester by a combination 
of the seminar professor, faculty 
advisor, project directors/ 
coordinator, mentor, and ATEP 
student. 



Individual student knowledge 
and performance are evaluated 
each year by a combination of 
at least four of these indivi- 
duals. 



Individual student 
knowledge and 
performance are 
evaluated by fewer 
that four indivi- 
duals. 



2. Evaluation is accomplished using 
a variety of quantitative and 
qualitative techniques that 
measure both the student's 
knowledge and potential for 
teaching. 



Evaluation is accomplished 
using some quantitative and 
qualitative techniques that 
measure the student's level 
of knowledge and potential 
for teaching. 



Evaluation is 
accomplished using 
only quantitative 
techniques, such as 
grades and the pro- 
duction of adequate 
lesson plans. 



3. Areas in which the student is 
having problems are identified 
and worked o',t by the mentor, 
student, and at least one other 
individual involved in the ATEP, 
such as the program director or 
coordinator, faculty advisor, or 
seminar professor. Input is 
always sought from program staff. 



Areas in which the student 
is havina problems are 
identified and worked out 
by at IcaL^t two individuals 
such as the seminar professor 
and student, mentor and 
student, or the advisor and 
student. Input is frequently 
sought from program staff. 



Areas in which the 
student is having 
problems are 
identified and 
worked out by the 
student. Input is 
not sought from ATEP 
staff. 
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V. A. Student Evaluation Process 



COMPONENT: PRE-INTERNSHIP SEMESTERS 



IDEAL 



ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



1. Individual student knowledge 
and performance are evaluated 
each semester by a combination 
of the seminar professor, faculty 
advisor, project directors/ 
coordinator, mentor, and ATEP 
student. 



1. Individual student knowledge 
and performance are evaluated 
each year by a combination of 
at least four of these indivi- 
duals. 



1. Individual student 
knowledge and 
performance are 
evaluated by fewer 
that four indivi- 
duals. 



2. Evaluation is accomplished using 
a variety of quantitative and 
qualitative techniques that 
measure both the student's 
knowledge and potential for 
teaching. 



2. Evaluation is accomplished 
using some quantitative and 
qualitative techniques that 
measure ^he student's level 
of knowledge and potential 
for teaching. 



2. Evaluation is 

accomplished using 
only quantitative 
techniques, such as 
grades and the pro- 
duction of adequate 
lesson plans. 



3. Areas in which the student is 
having problems are identified 
and worked out by the mentor, 
student, and at least ave other 
individual involved in the ATEP, 
such as the program director or 
coordinator, faculty advisor, or 
seminar professor. Input is 
always sought from program staff- 
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3. Areas in which the ^cudent 
is having problems are 
identified and worked out 
by at least two individuals 
such as the seminar professor 
and student, mentor and 
student, or the advisor and 
student. Input is frequently 
sought from program staff. 



3. Areas in which the 
student is having 
problems are 
identified and 
worked out by the 
student. Input is 
not sought from ATEP 
staff. 



V. A. Student Evaluation Process (Continued) 



IDEAL 



COMPONENT: PRE-INTERNSHIP SEMESTEFS 

ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



If retention in the program is 
not advised due to unresolvable 
problems (e.g., poor attendance, 
limited teaching ability, low 
grades or lack of commitment), 
a conference involving the 
student and two staff members 
is held to discuss reasons for 
program exit. 



When intervention and remedia- 
tion techniques are unsuccess- 
ful and student retention in 
program is not advised, student 
and an ATEP staff member hold 
an exit interview* 



One staff member det- 
mines wnether student 
should be removed from 
program and informs 
student of decision or 
student decides to 
leave program without 
discussing situation 
and reasons for 
departure . 



Students' teaching skills and 
abilities are evaluated before 
the internship semester. Those 
who do not display appropriate 
knowledge and behavior do not 
intern : 

* content area knowledge 

* teaching methods 

* evaluation procedures 

* interactions with school 
stafff students, and parents 



Same as ideal 



Students * teaching 
skills and abilities 
are not evaluated prior 
to internship semester* 
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V. B. Student Evaluation Processes 



IDEAL 

I. ATEP students are supervised 
by their faculty advisors or 
ATEP staff certified in 
content or specialty areas 
and grade levels who are 
familiar with the goals 
of the program. 



COMPONENT: INTERNSHIP 

ACCEPTABLE 

1. Students are supervised by 
their facv Ity advisors, ATEP 
staff or qualified College of 
Education student teaching 
superviso*.s who are familiar 
with the goals of the program 



UNACCEPTABLE 

1. Students are supervised 
by randomly assigned 
College of Education 
student teach i ng 
sup'=»rvj.sors who have 
littie or no knowledge 
of the ATEP or its 
goals. 



2. Internship supervisors evaluate 
interns using the standard 
College of Education student 
teaching assessment forms as 
well as obtaining videotaped 
evidence of the intern's 
ability to teach reflectively. 



2. Internship supervisors 

evaluate interns using the 
standard College of Education 
student teach ing assessment 
forms as well as obtaining 
evidence presented in field 
notes of the intern's ability 
to teach reflectively. 



2. Internship supervisors 
evaluate interns using 
the standard College of 
Education assessment 
forms. No evidence of 
reflective teaching is 
obtained. 



3. Student performance during the 
internship is evaluated by a 
team consisting of the super- 
visor, mentor/cooperating 
teacher, and the intern. 



3. Same as ideal. 



3. Student performance 
during the internship 
is evaluated by the 
supervisor and the 
cooperating teacher. 
The intern does not 
actively participate 
in this process. 
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V. C. student Evaluation Processes 



COMPONENT: PROGRAM ASSESSMENT BY STUDENTS 



IDEAL 

I. Students evaluate the four 
unique aspects of the ATEP 
each semester on a structured 
form that requests both quant- 
itative and qualitative 
information. The four unique 
aspects are: seminar, mentor- 
ship, advisor, individualized 
programs. 



ACCEPTABLE 

1. Same as ideal except 
conducted on a yearly 
basis. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

Students do not 
formally evaluate 
the ATEP on a 
regular basis. 



2. Information gathered from the 
student evaluations is 
reviewed, considered, and 
frequently used in restructuring 
the program to meet student 
needs in the four areas. 



2. Information from the 

evaluations is reviewed, 
considered, and sometimes 
used to restructure the 
program tc meet the 
students * needs • 



2. If student suggestions 
are made, they are not 
considered or used in 
restructuring the 
program to meet 
students' needs. 



1. Reports are written each 
semester and shared with 
all persons involved in 
the ATEP including program 
staff. Planning Council, 
mentors, advisors, and 
students . 



3. Reports are written each year 
and shared with many persons 
involved in the ATEP." 



3. Reports are either not 
written or not shared 
with persons involved 
or interested in the 
ATEP. 
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VI# A. Program Administration 



COMPONENT: ROLES OF STAFF 



IDEAL 

!• Each prograir. staff member has 
delineated role definitions 
and responsibilitiesr eveloped 
to result in smooth and defined 
operating procedures. 

2. Program staff work regularly 
with other College of Education 
personnel to design appropriate 
procedures for integrating ATE? 
students into standardized 
requirements and processes. 
These processf s are modified 

to meet the special needs of 
ATEP students. 

3. The ATEP Coordinator maintains 
open communication channels with 
other College of Education per- 
sonnel r Planning Council membersr 
faculty members and advisorsr 
seminar professors, students and 
potential students, public school 
administrators and teachersr 
mentors? and others interested 

in the program. Efforts are made 
to inform all of the above of any 
pertinent information. 

4. Specific individuals from the 
College of Education are assigned 
to assist ATEP students in areas 
such as advanced placement, field 
experience, and internship. 
Students ax^e aware of these 
special ar ri^ngements for certi- 
fication and are formally 
introduced to these individuals 
^{J|i^^^their first semester in 

erJc 



ACCEPTABLE 

Ir Program staff members share 
roles and responsibi li t ies, 
resulting in generally smooth 
operating procedures. 



UNACCEPTABLE 

1. Program staff members 
do not understand their 
roles and responsibili- 
ties. 



2. Program staff work with other 
Col lege of Education personnel 
to design appropriate procedures 
for integrating ATEP students 
with students enrolled in tra- 
ditional teacher educat ion 
programs. Some modifications 
are made to meet the student's 
special circumstances. 

3. The ATEP Coordinator maintains 
open communicat ion channels 
with all internal and external 
persons involved with the pro- 
gram. Efforts are generally made 
to inform these individuals 
about pertinent information. 



Program staff work only 
on a sporadic basis 
with other College of 
Education personnel to 
solve problems experi- 
enced by ATEP stadents. 
Mod if ic at ions ara not 
accepted or understood 
by all personnel. 

The ATEP Coordinator 
does not maintain 
open communication 
channels with all 
involved parties. 
Efforts are not made 
to inform individuals 
of important infor- 
mation. 



More than one individual from 
the various departments are 
involved with assisting ATEP 
students throughout their pro- 
grams in the areas mentioned. 
Students know the names of these 
individuals. An effort is made 
to introduce students to these 
individuals . 



4. No individuals from 
College of Education 
Departments are 
assigned to a3sist 
ATEP students through 
their programs^ 
Students follow the 
satne procedures as all 
other students seeking 
certification. 



< •*) 



VI. B. Program Administration 



COMPONENT: INSTITUTIONALIZATION TASKS AND ROLES 



IDEAL 



1. Program handbook is written to assist 
students, ^ faculty and administrative 
personnel m processes and procedures for 
smooth progress through the ATEP. Planning 
Council members, including student! 
faculty, staff and COE departmental 
representatives, participate in task. All 
program components are included in 
handbor;];: 

* seminars 

* mentorships 

* individualized program 

* advisors 

* COE requirements 



ACCEPTABLE 

!• Worksheets, 
supplements and fact 
sheets are used to 
assist students in 
completing procedures. 



UNACCEPTABLE 



1. No handbook is written. 
Students are solely responsible 
for discovering and meet 
requirements for graduation. 



t' calendar is jointly developed 

by staff from the ATEP, Office of Student 
Services, and Office of off Campus Programs 
and Field Experiences. Processas, 
procedures and materials for successful 
progress through program are defined: 

* advanced standing 

* field placement 

* internship 

* certification 



2. A yearly calendar is 
developed by ATEP staff; 
it is revised, amended 
and approved by College 
of Education offices. 



2. No yearly calendar is 
developed. Students follow 
regular procedures. 
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VI. B. Program Administration (Continued) 



IDEAL 



COMPONENT: INSTITUTIONALIZATION TASKS AND ROLES 

ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



3. Program director, coordinator and 
assistant implement institutionalization 
jointly with College of Education personnel 
from offices of Student Services and Off- 
Campus and Field Placement. 



3. Same as ideal 



3. Program is implemented 
solely by personnel from 
offices of Student Services 
and Off -Campus and Field 
Placements. 



4. Program manual is compiled and written 
to assist future staff in maintaining 
program. Manual includes loose-leaf 
information about: 

* Student recruitment, application and 
selection procedures and materials 

* Program evaluation instrumerts, forms, 
a d results 

* Scudent evaluation instruments, forms, 
and reports 

* Advisor lists 

* Mentor information 

* Month-by-month calendar of suggested 
activities 



4 • Program materials 
are compiled and 
arranged to assist new 
staff in maintaining 
program. Files are 
clearly marked. 



4. No program manual is written; 
new staff must search through 
files for necessary information. 



VI. C. Program Administration 



::OKPONENT: AS 

IDEAL 

1. Each program component and process is 
assessed, reviewed, and/or evaluated by 
all appropriate individuals or groups 
involved with the program: 

- Planning Council 

- Students 

- Mentors 

- Advisors 

- Seminar Professors 

- School District Administrators 

- College of Education Personnel 

- ATEP Staff 

- Other 

2. Student recruitment, application, and 
selection processes and materials are 
reviewed an evaluated by: 

- Students selected into program 

- Students who requested applications but 
did not apply. 

- Planning Council Selection Committee 

- College of Education Faculty Members 

- ATEP Staff 

* Data collected are used to revised 
processes and materials. 



ERLC 



, REVIEW AND EVALUATION 



ACCEPTABLE 



UNACCEPTABLE 



1. Program components 
and processes are 
assessed , reviewed , 
and/or evaluated by a 
variety of groups and 
individuals involved 
with the program. 



1. Program components are not 
formally assessed, reviewed, 
or evaluated by appropriate 
individuals or groups. 



2. Materials and 2. Processes and materials 
processes are reviewed are reviewed but not formally 
and evaluated by two or evaluated, 
three groups/ 
individuals. 



* Data collected are * 
considered when 
revising processes 
and materials. 



Data are not used; revisions 
are based on expediency or 
personal opinions. 
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VI. C. Program Administration 

component: 



3. Students' performance and progress are 
reviewed and evaluated by: 

- Students 

- Advisors 

- Semina Professors 

- Me. ors 

- Plr ning Council 

- ATEP Staff 

4. Individualized education programs, 
jo^/itly designed by advisors and students, 
are reviewed and/or evaluated by: 

- Advisors 

- Students 

- College of Education Personnel 

- Mentors 

- ATEP Staff 

5. Seminars are evaluated by: 

- Students 

- Seminar Piofessors 

- Planning Council 

- ATEP Staff 



^2 
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REVIEW AND EVALUATION 



3. Students' performance 
and progress are 
reviewed and evaluated 
by at le. st five groups 
or individuals* 



3. Students' performance and 
progress are reviewed and 
evaluated by four or fewer 
groups or individuals. 



4. Same as ideal except 
that the PI ann ing 
Council will not 
formallv review or 
evaluate -.ndividualized 
education program when 
ATEP is instituion- 
alized. 



4. Individualized education 
programs are reviewed and/ or 
evaluated by fewer than 5 
groups/individuals . 



5. Same as ideal except 
that the Planning 
Council will not 
formally evaluate 
seminars when program 
is institutionalized. 



5. Seminars are not formally 
evaluated by appropriate 
groups/ individuals . 



VI, C. Program Administration 

COMPONENT: 



6. Various aspects of aavisors' roles, 
responsibilities, am' decis^ions are 
reviewed and/or evaluated by: 

- Advisors 

- Students 

- Planning Council 

- College of Education Personnel 

- ATEP Staff 

7. Mentors' roles responsibilities, and 
satisfaction levels are reviewed and/or 
evaluated by: 

- Mentors 

- Students 

- Planning Council 

- Advisors 

- School District Administrators 

- 7iTEP Staff 

8. Mentor noiuination, recruitment and 
selection procedures and materials are 
reviewed and evaluated by: 

- Current Mentors 

- Potential Mentors who chose not to 
participate 

- Planning Council 

- ATEP Staff 

- School District Ad:iiinistrators 

* Data collected are used to revise 
procedures and materials. 

«4 
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, REVIEW AND EVALUATION 



6. Same as ideal except 6. Advisor component is not 
that ^ the Planning reviewed or evaluated by 
Council will not appropriate groups/ individuals, 
formally review or 
evaluate functions of 
advisors when program 
is institutionalized. 



7,, Same as ideal 7. Mentor component is not 

formally reviewed or evaluated 
by appropriate groups ^ 
individuals. 



Procedures and rj. Procedures and materials 
materials are reviewed are reviewed but not: formally 
and evaluated three or evaluated . 
four groups/ 
individuals. 



* Data collected are 

considered when * Data ^re not used; revisions 

revising procedures based on personal opinions, 
and materials. ^-'j 



